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The Measure of Success 


E. L. DE ALTON, State Supervisor of er 
Education, North Dakota. 


Since the inception of institutional-on-farm train- 
ing for veterans in 1946, school administrators, in- 
structors, members of advisory committees, super- 
visors, teacher trainers and Veterans Administration 
personnel have been working diligently and in co- 
operation with one another to meet the objectives of 
the program. Much has been accomplished, and one 
can see or hear about the splendid results and the 
value of the program in every community where it 
has been in operation. 

The success of the program and the good it has ac- 
complished vary widely in different communities and 
different states. The degree of success or failure of 
the training can be attributed to any or a combination 
of several factors. Among them are: 

(1) The care with which veterans were selected 
for training and the kind of farms on which 
they carried out the training. 

(2) Training, experiences and farm background of 
the instructor, and his familiarity with the 
type of agriculture in the area where he is 
employed. 

(3) Facilities of the schools offering the training. 

(4) Administration of the program in the local 
school and on the state level. 

(5) Working relationship between the state su- 
pervisory staff and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

(6) In-service training and assistance given in- 
structors and school administrators with or- 
ganizing and conducting the program. 

(7) Instructor's attitude, sincerity, and desire to 
serve. 

The law initiating institutional-on-farm training set 
up specific requirements, but when the program 
started there were policies to be formulated, pro- 
cedures to be established, and many details to be 
worked out. Some of the requirements differed from 
those established for vocational training in agricul- 
ture which had been in operation for nearly forty 
years, yet the principles of sound vocational training 
applied to this new program too. 

The program originated when all agricultural agen- 
cies were looking for men, making it doubly difficult 
to find enough qualified instructors to meet the de- 
mand. As a result some instructors may have been 
employed who were not fully qualified to offer the 
training. 

There is no doubt that the subsistence payments 

(Continued on page 6) 


On-Farm Instruction 


C. C. SCARBOROUGH, Teacher-Training, 
N. C. State College. 


A few weeks ago I was at the home of a boy in his 
4th year of vocational agriculture. His teacher con- 
sidered him to be a “good” student. He was active 
in FFA, holding a chapter office. His farming pro- 
gram was “about average.” His shop work at school 
was OK, largely woodwork. He had A’s and B’s in 
vocational agriculture for the many months during the 
previous three years. 

Yet, as I stood in the cluttered yard, with no denies; 
shrubs, walks or drives, I was troubled. Without tak- 
ing a step I could see three pieces of farm equipment 
rusting in the weeds that might well have been the 
heart of a real farm mechanics program. The need for 
an improvement project in home beautification could 
hardly have been missed by a first year agriculture 
boy. Fences were an eyesore as well as unreliable in 
restraining livestock. The lots near the barns were 
filthy. Many other needs were apparent, such as paint- 
ing, but I mention here only the most obvious things, 
and only those that any Vo-Ag boy could do with 
little or no expense. 

Why this situation? Perhaps many reasons. One 
thing is certain. On-farm instruction in this case was 
only a term in the books and magazines and some- 
thing talked about at conferences or in college classes. 
Certainly the values of on-farm instruction had never 
trickled-down to this boy on his farm. BUT WHY? 

Apparently, there are two basic reasons for lack of 
effective on-farm instruction. 

First, the teacher does not get on the home farm 
of the student. 

Second, there is little or no connection between 
what happens at school and at home. 

Are these statements true? I think that they must 
be if there is no effective on-farm instruction. Yet, 
everyone (nearly) agrees that here lies the heart of 
vocational agriculture. This key to an effective Vo-Ag 
program in any community has too often been “lost 
in the shuffle.” The agriculture teacher is no dif- 
ferent from the supervisor in “being busy.” The su- 
pervisor, a few years ago, would spend the day; now 
he does well to find time to drop by. The teacher- 
trainer likewise writes the agriculture teacher that 
he regrets to advise that he cannot be at his school as 
originally planned due to a busy schedule at the 
college. Even the farm boy finds his days, and nights, 
filled with going and doing. So, it all adds up to very 
few if any home farm visits for the purpose of on-farm 
instruction. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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A practical approach to the improvement of - - 


On-farm teaching 


C. E. BUNDY, Teacher Education, lowa. 


OCATIONAL 

agriculture 
ceases to be vo- 
cational when it 
becomes a class- 
room textbook 
course. There is 
general agree- 
ment that the in- 
structional pro- 
gram in voca- 
tional agriculture 
should be planned around the prob- 
lems which exist on the farms of the 
students and their neighbors. There 
is agreement, too, in that we do not 
teach unless we change the thinking 
and actions of our students. Teachers 
of vocational agriculture cannot bring 
about many changes in the individ- 
uals (or their farms) if they spend 
most of their time in the classrooms. 


Cc. E. Bundy 


Our instructional programs in vo- 
cational agriculture must involve well 
organized on-farm instruction. This 
instruction is of two types: (1) class 
field trips, and (2) individual home 


visits. 


How Much On-Farm Instruction 
Is Needed? 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, Iowa teachers conducted 3,751 
field trips and project tours, an aver- 
age of 13.7 per department. Some of 
the trips and tours were sponsored 
primarily for young farmers and 
adults. Assuming three day classes 
per department, the average teacher 
in the state made only about four field 
trips and tours with each class during 
the entire year—an average of one 
trip each three months. Are teachers 
of vocational agriculture including in 
their instructional programs sufficient 
field trips and tours to meet the on- 
farm instruction needs? 


The 273 vocational agriculture in- 
structors in Iowa, during the 1954- 
1955 period, visited their day students 
on their home farms an average of 
3.7 times. They visited the adults en- 
rolled in evening classes an average 
of less than one visit. Those who con- 
ducted classes for young farmers made 
approximately three visits to each en- 
rollee during the year. Some instruc- 
tors averaged only two visits to each 


high school student. Fifteen instruc- 
tors made an average of at least eight 
visits per student. How many visits 
should be made? 

A Minnesota teacher divided his 
day class students into two equal 
qroups. He visited one group an aver- 
age of three times. He made six visits 
to each member of the other group. 
He found that the extra visits resulted 
in a 20 percent increase in project la- 
bor income and considerable increase 
in numbers of improvement and sup- 
plementary practices completed. The 
boys who were visited six times ex- 
celled those who were visited three 
times in attitude toward vocational 
agriculture and in grades in the 
course. 

A study was made a few years ago 
of the supervised farming programs in 
Michigan and the methods that in- 
structors used in conducting their pro- 
grams. It was found the methods used 
by instructors having the best super- 
vised farming programs differed from 
those with inferior programs in these 
respects: 

1. More of the instructors with the 
best programs visited at least 50 per- 
cent of beginning students prior to 
enrollment. 

2. More of them took beginning 
students to visit the programs of 
supervised farming of older students. 

8. More of them with the best 
programs made farm visits regularly 
after school. 

4. More of them visited supervised 
farming programs when, or soon after, 
instruction was provided in the class- 
room. 

5. More of them held tours of 
supervised farming to which parents 
were invited. 

6. More of the instructors with the 
best programs used a part of the 
school day for making home visits. 

7. More of the instructors made 
farm visits regularly on Saturdays. 

We believe that the farming pro- 
grams of our students should involve 
the entire home farm. Some enter- 
prises will be represented as produc- 
tive projects. Others will be involved 
as improvement programs or as sup- 
plementary practices. If the instruc- 
tional program is to be based upon 


the farming programs of the students, 
we as teachers must spend much of 
our time on the farms of our students. 
That is where the problems are to be 
found. We must help the students 
discover, analyze, and solve these 
problems. 

As pointed out previously we have 
two ways of providing on-farm in- 
struction. We can take the entire class, 
or an even larger group, out at one 
time to one or several farms, or we 
can visit the students individually. 
There are advantages for both meth- 
ods. 


Conducting Field Trips and Tours 


Classroom discussions may be used 
to discover principles, facts and pro- 
cedures. Certain interests, under- 
standings and abilities can be taught 
only on the farm. Viewing a badly 
eroded field on a class field trip will 
do more to develop an appreciation 
of erosion control than discussing the 
topic or looking at pictures. The 
pruning of grapes, the shearing of 
sheep or the selection of brood sows 
can best be taught on the farm. 


Class field trips and tours conserve 
instructor time. Students may learn 
while on one field trip more than 
could be learned during several days 
of study in the classroom. By care- 
ful planning, tours and field trips to | 
the farms of class members can in 
some cases take the place of individ- 
ual visits. Instead of teaching each 
boy individually on his home farm, a 
large number may be taught by use 
of field trips and tours. 

Field trips must be carefully 
planned. It may be better to remain 
in the classroom than to take a class 
out on a poorly planned trip. Valu- 
able student time can be wasted. 
Discipline situations or public rela- 
tion problems may be encountered. 

Following: are procedures which 
may be helpful in conducting effec- 
tive field trips and tours: 

1. Plan and time each phase of 
the trip. Be certain that the 
students participate in the 
planning. Keep on schedule. 

2. Look over the situation or 
farm to be visited. Make neces- 
sary arrangements in advance. 

8. Talk over with the class in 
advance the purposes of the 
trip. Help outline things to do, 
things to look for, and things 
not to do. 


4. Have all equipment and ma- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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The purpose of this field trip was to study the beef feeding project 
of a class member and to inspect the new pole type cattle shelter 
constructed by the boy as an improvement project. 


On Farm Teaching - - - 

(Continued from page 4) 

terials available and ready for 

use. 

Make arrangements with the 

school administration and bus 

driver. 

6. Give class members something 
to do. Assign individuals defi- 
nite responsibilities. 

7. Keep students in a _ group. 
Make certain that they can 
see and hear. 

8. Consider the physical comfort 
of class members. Encourage 
boys to dress for the occasion. 

9. Encourage questioning. In- 
volve in your discussions par- 
ents and other adults when- 
ever possible. 

10. Emphasize the importance of 
respect for property. Avoid 
disturbances of stock, break- 
ing down fences, tracking up 
yards, or raiding the orchard. 

11. Consider personal safety of 
class members. Take precau- 
tions to avoid fire or physical 
injury. 

12. Be certain that drivers of 
automobiles are licensed driv- 
ers and have liability insur- 
ance. 

13. Tie in the information and 
skills learned on the field trip 
with the work being done in 
the classroom. 


or 


Making Individual Home Visits 


Visits to the homes of individual 
students provide opportunity to fol- 
low up classroom discussion and to 
assist them in making application of 
what they have learned to their home 
farms. Our students need someone to 
help them analyze their individual 
problems and to assist in planning 
remedial programs. They need some- 


The boys in this vocational agriculture class have just asked the 
farm owner if he can justify owning two tractors on his 160 acte 
farm. Class field trips are musts in a good vocational agriculture 


program. They, however, must be carefully planned and made. The 
student teachers in charge of this field trip are to the right of the 


one who will keep closely in touch 
with the farm operations throughout 
the year. It is impossible for the in- 
structor to completely understand the 
home farm situation without making 
trips to the farm to see and analyze 
the situation. 

Good farming programs involve the 
entire family. We as teachers must 
get well acquainted with the members 
of the family. We can do this best 
while on the farm. 


Some skills can be taught on the 
farm with individual boys. We must 
plan with the individual so that the 
instruction will be provided as needed. 

Our goal as teachers is to change 
the thinking and actions of our stu- 
dents. We usually must get out on 
to the farm to bring about change in 
action. That is where action takes 
place. Few improved practices can be 
completed in the classroom. We may 
introduce them there but they are 
usually completed on the farms. We 
need to be there. 


The importance of making visits to 
the homes of our students may be 
appreciated but we may not be ef- 
fective in making them. Studies have 
been made which indicate a close 
correlation between the number and 
type of farm visits made and the ef- 
fectiveness of the vocational agricul- 
ture program. It is assumed in some 
states that a minimum of six to eight 
visits per student must be made each 
year to maintain an effective program. 
To meet these standards it is neces- 
sary for a teacher to spend 25 per- 
cent of his time during the regular 
school year and about 75 percent of 
his time during the summer months 
in farm visitation. Some saving in 
time can result from increased num- 
bers of class field trips and tours. 


farm owner. 


While the number of visits is im- 
portant, the time of the visit and the 
methods used by the instructor greatly 
influences the effectiveness of the ac- 
tivity. Following are procedures 
which may improve effectiveness in 
home visitation: 


1. Plan carefully each visit. Have 
a definite purpose in mind. 
Let it be known that your 
visit is an important part of 
the program. 

Visit the student when he 
needs assistance rather than 
making visits according to a 
set schedule. Encourage the 
student to call you when help 
is needed. 


3. When possible arrange with 
the student (boy, young farm- 
er or adult) for the visit in 
advance. 


to 


4. To conserve travel, arrange to 
visit other students in the area 
at the same time. 


5. Dress for the occasion. Be pre- 
pared to get your hands and 
clothes dirty. 


6. Take with you the tools, equip- 
ment, references and materials 
which may be needed. Don’t 
be the well publicized plumb- 
er. 

7. Be prompt in keeping appoint- 
ments. Be businesslike. Get to 
the problems of the student as 
soon as possible. 


8. Try to get one or both of the 
parents in on the conference. 


9. Avoid making decisions. Help 
the student make the decisions. 
Ask questions which lead to 
answers. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Strengthening summer programs 
of Vocational Agriculture 


G. R. COCHRAN, Supervisor, Minnesota. 


We in Vocational Agriculture Ed- 
ucation are familiar with the fact that 
effective instruction in agriculture 
does not follow the traditional con- 
cept of student-teacher-classroom re- 
lationships. The farm must necessar- 
ily serve as a laboratory for the stu- 
dent. On the farm he has the oppor- 
tunity to put into operation the pra- 
tices studied in the classroom. Here 
he may develop the skills and master 
the techniques of day by day farm 
operations. All this implies teaching 
by the instructor and learning by the 
student. This points up the need for 
continuing teacher contact with the 
sudent on a year around basis. 


Plan for On-Farm Instruction 


The Minnesota State Plan for Vo- 
cational Education provides that the 
teacher of vocational agriculture shall 
be employed on a year around basis, 
from July 1 to June 30. Since the 
teaching program of vocational agri- 
culture instructors does not follow the 
traditional pattern of classroom teach- 
ing only, it is necessary that time and 
careful thought be given to planning 
for on-farm instruction. Individual on- 
farm instruction is especially effec- 
tive during the summer months be- 
cause of the time available for this 
type of teaching and because of the 
opportunity for timeliness of instruc- 
tion. While the teacher does not meet 
with classes each day during the 
summer months, a common problem 
of many teachers is finding sufficient 
time for a satisfactory program of on- 
farm instruction. Summer school and 
other professional improvement ac- 
tivities, department maintenance, va- 
cation, and community activities all 
make demands on the time of the 
teacher. Unless the summer program 
is carefully planned it may be that 
not enough time will be allocated for 
the job he is hired to do—teach stu- 
dents through individual on-farm con- 
tacts and supervise in-school labora- 
tory work. 


Teachers Discuss Summer Program 
The question of the summer pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture teach- 
ers was the subject for discussion and 
study at a recent series of group 


meetings held throughout the state. 
It was the consensus of opinion at 
these meetings that the first step in 
making an improvement in summer 
programs might well be in the area 
of planning so that sufficient time is 
allowed for a program of instruction. 
As an aid in planning, a form devel- 
oped by the M.V.A.I.A. Committee 
on the summer program was made 
available to each teacher present at 
the meeting. This provides a system- 
atic approach to the planning of the 
summer work program for each 
teacher. It was also generally agreed 
that the planning of the summer pro- 
gram should be done cooperatively 
with the school administrator. There 
are a number of reasons for following 
this procedure. Among the reasons 
advanced were the need for a com- 
plete understanding of the job of the 
vocational agriculture teacher by the 
administrator, general approval of the 
program by the administrator, an op- 
portunity for considering suggestions 
for improving the effectiveness of in- 
struction, and the more general ac- 
ceptance of the idea that vocational 
agriculture instructors are employed 
on a year around basis to teach and 
should be paid on a full-time basis. 


In general, careful planning of sum- 
mer activities and conscientious exe- 
cution of these plans will result in 
strengthening the total program of 
vocational agriculture throughout the 
state. In addition, we may expect a 
better acceptance of our work as we 
plan cooperatively and as we keep 
others informed of what we are do- 
ing. This applies to all phases of the 
vocational agriculture program. OO 


The Measure of - - - 


(Continued from page 3) 
attracted some veterans who were not 
especially interested in or qualified 
for farming. In the beginning some 
advisory committees, acting without 
proper guidance, thought of the pro- 
gram as a relief measure rather than 
as a training agency and were in- 
clined to consider the veteran’s finan- 
cial need rather than his need for 
agricultural training. In some com- 
munities there may have been more 
interest in the money the program 


would bring into the community than 
in its educational value. 


In some states the dual and some- 
what overlapping responsibilities of 
the Veterans Administration and state 
supervisory staff were a hindrance 
with respect to formulation of policies 
and regulations, and to carrying out 
certain aspects of the program. 

In spite of these and other difficul- 
ties, the program has made far-reach- 
ing progress and the results have been 
gratifying. Improved agricultural 
practices have been put into opera- 
tion on thousands of farms. Farm 
veterans who otherwise may never 
have had an opportunity to receive 
training in agriculture have had from 
one to four years of practical train- 
ing adapted to their specific needs. 
The training has helped them to be- 
come established successfully in farm- 
ing. Farm improvements of practically 
every kind have been made. Their 
farms are better farms on which to 
live and work, and the trainees have 
become better citizens, because of 
the program. 


It is perhaps safe to say that every- 
one who has worked with the pro- 
gram has found fault with it at some 
time, but do we not agree that per- 
haps the members of Congress 
planned it even better than they 
thought? Where but in America has 
a government made such farm train- 
ing available to its veterans? It is a 
program that offers a select group of 
farm veterans both classroom and on- 
farm instruction geared to their spe- 
cific needs, taught by a trained quali- 
fied instructor. It is offered at no cost 
to the trainee, and even provides an 
allowance for his time while he is 
enrolled. 

After observing and working with 
the program for several years we can 
begin to see what it has accomplished. 
We are better able to appreciate its 
value to the veterans, the local com- 
munities, and our country as a whole. 
The training has resulted in improved 
agriculture, better farm practices, and 
better living conditions, but even more 
important is the fact that farm people 
have been given an opportunity to 
improve themselves, their farms and 
their communities. Because this train- 
ing has instilled in thousands of farm 
people the desire and will to continue 
to improve and progress, and has 
helped to show them the road to 
better farming, the real value of the 
program will continue even though 
the training itself is nearing comple- 
tion. oO 
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“What time have you?” 


Ohio teachers are trying to find an answer 
L. B. FIDLER, Supr., Veterans Training, Ohio. 


A GRICULTURE 
teachers 
would generally 
answer, “I don’t 
have any time. I 
am ‘swamped’ by 
the constant de- 
mands on my 
time.” Other 
teachers say, 
“Some people 
work from sun to 
sun, but an agriculture teacher’s work 
is never done.” I have felt the same 
way many times during twelve years 
of teaching vocational agriculture. 


L. B. Fidler 


Ohio teachers are trying to do 
something about the heavy work load 
of Vo-Ag teachers. Last summer rep- 
resentative teachers from each of the 
fifteen supervisory districts of the 
state came to Ohio State University 
for a Program Planning Workshop 
under the general direction of Dr. A. 
W. Tenney and Dr. Ralph Woodin. 
The workshop lived up to its name, 
for the participants really worked for 
three weeks. As is usually the case 
where work is carefully planned and 
directed, a great amount was 
achieved. 


Attacking the Problem 


One small group of teachers worked 
on the problem of, “Budgeting Pro- 
fessional Time.” This group defined 
their purpose as, “to help all voca- 
tional agriculture teachers organize 
their work so that they can. complete 
it during reasonable hours.” The two 
main factors in the problem evidently 
are, “work” and “time.” They pro- 
posed the rather simple procedure of 
determining the professional jobs to 
be done, allocating time to them, and 
keeping a record of the time spent on 
each as a method of testing their pro- 


posed budget. 


It soon became evident that the 
factors of time and work were vari- 
ables, particularly as they related to 
the various teachers in their own 
communities. The committee  at- 
tempted to arrive at a “norm” for 
Ohio teachers. After much discus- 
sion and careful consideration, they 
decided that. the reasonable number 
of hours which should be expended in 
accomplishing the professional jobs 


was usually about 44 hours per week, 
or 2112 hours per year of 48 weeks. 
Vacation and other uncommitted 
time spent in professional improve- 
ment were not included in the figure. 
The committee finally decided that 
the following professional jobs should 
be considered as a part of every well- 
rounded vocational agriculture pro- 
gram: 
(1) General school activities 
(2) Program planning 
(3) Classroom teaching (H.S.) 
(4) Individual guidance—coun- 
selling 
(5) Farm visitation 
(6) FFA activities 
(7) Adult farmer classes 
(8) Young farmer classes 
(9) Public relations 
(10) Equipment-facilities 
(11) Professional improvement 
The committee further devised a 
form for daily and monthly recording 
of time spent on professional jobs. 
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They further suggested an annual 
“pie graph” as a means of visualizing 
the actual amount of time spent on 
various professional phases of the 
program. 


Helping Other Teachers — 
Help Themselves 

Workshops sometimes become 
workshops and little more. That is 
not the case in this situation. Teach- 
ers from the various districts of the 
state have gone back to their individ- 
ual jobs and have actually kept a rec- 
ord of their professional activities 
since the summer workshop. The next 
step in the state program is carrying 
this new idea to all teachers. District 
supervisors are now in the process of 
holding district meetings in their vari- 
ous districts. In these meetings, the 
teachers who participated in the sum- 
mer workshop serve as leaders in dis- 
cussing the problem with the rest of 
the teachers of their district. Each 
teacher is encouraged to set up his 
own budget, keep careful records, 
and revise the budget in the light of 
his particular situation. 


This phase of the workshop seems 
to have appealed to the teachers. 
(Continued on page 8) 


A Time Budget for the Month of September 1956 
Center City, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


1. Total hours of professional time available: Days 20; Total Hours 180; 8-12 A. M. 
80; 1-3 P. M. 38; 3-5 P. M. 38; 7-10 P. M. 24. 


2. Major activities to be completed: 


2.1 Visit parents of all new students—Secure project livestock. 
2.2 Meet with advisory committee to plan adult program. 
2.3 Hold Greenhand Initiation and officer training session. 
2.4 Visit remaining Young Farmer class prospects. 

2.5 Attend Grange—Give talk at Farm Bureau Council. 

2.6 Faculty Committee—County School activities. 


3. Allocation of professional time: 


3.1 General School Activities 


3.2 Program Planning ........ 


3.3 Classroom Teaching | (HLS.) 


3.4 Individual Guidance— 
ee RE aa 


3.5 Farm Visitation ........... 


3.6 FFA Activities ............ 


3.7 Adult Farmer Classes ...... 


3.8 Young Farmer Classes ...... 


3.9 Public Relations .......... 
3.10 Equipment—Facilities ..... 


3.11 Professional Improvement .. 


Total (Preliminary ) 


Total ( Adjusted ) 


8-12 A.M.)1-3 P.M. |3-5 P.M. ;7-10 P.M. 
2 2 3 
2 3 
76 36 6 6 
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Conducting on-farm instruction 


Strong beliefs, high goals, good planning, and execution of 
plans are basic to good on-farm instruction 


J. EDISON BANKS, Vo-Ag Instructor, East Bernstadt, Kentucky. 


Before on-farm instruction can be 
effective we must believe it is vital to 
our instructional program. Instruc- 
tion in the classroom provides an op- 
portunity to develop attitudes, incen- 
tives, knowledge, and understandings; 
but supervised practice is necessary 
to developing the ability. 

Is there a better place to teach an 
improved practice than on the stu- 
dent’s home farm? To me, this is an 
ideal situation. 

Here are a few questions I would 
like to raise: When should on-farm 
instruction be provided? How often 
‘should it be given? What methods or 
techniques should be used? How can 
a teacher help a student discover 
difficulties or problems in his farm- 
ing program? Let us look at these 
questions. 

I. When should on-farm instruction 
be provided? 

Of course, on-farm instruction 
should be provided throughout the 
year—during the school term and dur- 
ing the summer months. It seems to 
me that the best time to provide on- 
farm instruction during the school 
term is in the afternoons after the 


What Time - - - 
(Continued from page 7) 

They hope that as a result of this 
systematic approach to an ever pres- 
ent problem that they can answer the 
question, “What Time Have You?” 
with, “I have time to do my job, and 
believe it or not, some time left for 
my home and family.” oO 


ch a 
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Ohio teachers discuss budgeting professional time during their 
program planning workshop. 


last class. If I have students who are 
free before school is out, I should get 
permission from the principal to leave 
school early with them. 

I invite the principal and other 
teachers to go with me on supervis- 
ory visits from time to time. I thank 
others for their cooperation. 

During the summer I give more 
time to on-farm instruction. On-farm 
instruction should be timely—it should 
be given before or at the time the 
practices are to be carried out. 

Il. How often should on-farm in- 
struction be provided? 

I set a goal of five visits per high- 
school student each year. The five 
visits are a minimum goal, and not a 
set rule. I try to give the supervision 
when it is needed irrespective of the 
number of visits—usually well above 
five. I believe young and adult farm- 
ers should be given on-farm instruc- 
tion on about the same basis as the 
all-day students. 


Ill. What methods or techniques 
should be used? 

A. Planning the on-farm instruc- 
tion 

1. After school starts in the fall, I 
make a map of the area served by my 
school, sketching in the major roads 
and communities. Then I locate the 
boys on the map. I usually place this 
sketch inside a manila folder so I 
can carry it on a brief case or file it at 
school. 

2. Next I make a file of all my 
high-school students on index cards, 
filing them in a small metal recipe 
box (my wife’s suggestion) in alpha- 
betical order. This small box fits into 
the glove compartment of my car and 
is available at home, at school, or on 
the farm. I put the following informa- 
tion on the card: 

To help me in planning the next 
visit, I write the date of each visit 
and make notes on what we discussed 
or did on the back of the card. This 
file has other cards on which I list all 
the students who have the same proj- 
ects—one card for each enterprise. 
These cards are placed in the front of 
the same file. This is helpful in plan- 
ning small on-farm group meetings 
and in determining the number of 

(Continued on page 20) 


FRONT OF CARD 

Name 

, Part Year in 
Project Scope Rec. School 
Strawberries 1 acre 1/3 Freshman 55-56 
Beef 1 steer 3/4 + 55-56 
Hay 1 acre 2/3 a 55-56 
Pasture 3 acres ~— ™ 55-56 
Beef 2 steers 3/4 Sophomore 56-57 
Hay 3 acres 1/2 rb 56-57 
Strawberries 1 acre 1/3 ~ 56-57 
Home Imp esccece eos ” 56-57 


The teacher may use on-farm group meetings to provide instruction 
to a few boys who are in need of a particular kind of instruction. 
Here the group is studying buds, under direction of the teacher. 
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On-Farm Teaching - - - 
(Continued from page 5) 

10. Aid the student in discover- 
ing problems. Help him anal- 
yze the home situation. The 
entire home farm is his labor- 
atory. Do not limit your inter- 
est to his productive project. 
Ask questions concerning pro- 
duction or marketing costs. 
Look over his records. Place 
the emphasis on use of rec- 
ords rather than on the me- 
chanics of record keeping. 
Commend and encourage the 
student. Be friendly and sym- 
pathetic. 


Always leave the farm with a 
feeling that you have given 
the student or his parents 
some help. 

Keep a memorandum or record 
of each visit. Note the date, 
the problems encountered, the 
suggestions made, and a brief 
statement of progress made by 
the student (see example). 


Make a calendar of the criti- 
cal times in the production of 
the various enterprises. Be 
certain that on-farm instruc- 
tion is provided at these times. 


Budgeting Time for On-Farm 
Instruction 

There is a tendency for vocational 
agriculture instructors to become so 
engrossed in the mechanics and detail 
of classroom teaching that they over- 
look on-farm instruction almost com- 
pletely. There are many routine jobs 
in teaching which can become burden- 
some. Our job as a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture is a big one. We can 
not do everything. We have to put 
the most important things first and 
see that they are done. On-farm in- 
struction is important. It is the core 
of the program. It must come first. 
We will have to leave undone jobs of 
lesser importance. By careful analysis 
we can delete some of the jobs. Some 
can be done by students or others. 

We encourage our students to set 
up goals, plan budgets and methods 
of procedure. Let’s practice our own 
medicine. Each instructor needs to 
analyze his situation in regard to the 
number of home visits made, and his 
effectiveness in on-farm instruction. 
We need to set up some goals. Per- 
haps we are not devoting enough 
class time to field trips and tours. We 
may need to make twice as many 
trips as we have been making. We 
can improve our methods. Our trips 


(EXAMPLE) 
FARMING PROGRAM SUPERVISION RECORD 


Name of Student 


Age Year in High School__— 


Parent 


Production Projects 


Address 
Acres Owned ———~ Acres Rented —_—_ Major Enterprises 


Telephone 
Number 


Improvement Projects 


Supplementary Practices 


Improvements Made 


Observations and Recommendations 
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and tours can become more effective 
tools in on-farm instruction. 


Let’s examine our program of farm 
visitation. Have we allocated suffi- 
cient time? Have we made a sufficient 
number of visits? Have they been 
made at the critical times? Can we 
improve our effectiveness in making 
home visits? Do we keep a good rec- 
ord of the progress that the student 
is making or that we are making in 
farm visitation? 


What changes would come about 
in your satisfaction in teaching and 
your effectiveness as a vocational ag- 
riculture instructor by your increas- 
ing the number of class field trips and 
tours and the number of home visits 
by 50 to 100%? Add to these in- 
creases in satisfaction and effective- 
ness those which will result from more 
careful planning and from the use of 
improved methods in on-farm instruc- 
tion. Some teachers may not need to 
make more trips or visits. They can 
improve their effectiveness by making 
the present number or fewer trips 
more effective on-farm instruction 
situations. Oo 


June Issue - - - 
ORDERS FOR REPRINTS 

Have you placed your order for re- 
prints of the June issue? All orders 
must be made before August 1. Send 
your order to your State Supervisor, 
using the form enclosed in your June 
issue. 


On-Farm Instruction - - - 
(Continued from page 3) 

Can we change this situation? Yes! 
Start with the idea that vocational ag- 
riculture changes things on the home 
farm of the boy (or adult) enrolled. 
If this idea becomes a part of the 
thinking of teacher, student and par- 
ents, then on-farm instruction will re- 
gain its rightful place in vocational 
agriculture. Incidentally, this idea 
should be developed by the boy be- 
fore he enrolls in vocational agricul- 
culture. The longer he waits the more 
difficult it becomes, as illustrated by 
the situation related at the beginning 
of this article. That boy did not 
realize that he had wasted, relatively, 
his four years in vocational agricul- 
ture. 

One other change by the teacher 
would help improve this situation 
even if the number of home visits are 
limited. The idea of following up 
instruction is good, and is being ne- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE work load 

of the sum- 
mer program of 
a vocational ag- 
riculture teacher 
varies a great 
deal with the 
size of the de- 
partment, the 
number of activi- 
ties planned, the 
interests of the 
students, and without a doubt, the 
abilities of the teacher. Possibly it is 
not as important in schools with a 
small vocational agriculture enroll- 
ment, but I believe for any program 
to be effective, and to secure the 
greatest value from the teacher’s time 
during the summer months, that a 


Paul Harrington 


definite planned program of work is 


a must. 


There are certain supplementary 
benefits to be derived from such a 
planned program such as better pub- 
lic relations with the superintendent, 
the school board, the agriculture ad- 
visory board, fellow teachers, and 
with the public in general. 


How to Plan 


As Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 
we can take a lesson from the FFA 
Organization and establish our own 
program of work for the summer 
months. 


The organization of this program 
should follow a definite pattern. First, 
the teacher must make a calendar of 
all dates for the following summer 
activities: FFA activities such as con- 
tests, trips, meeting, project tours, 
etc.; days or parts of days which take 
the teacher’s time such as conven- 
tions, vacations, educational tours, 
field days, district meetings, fairs, 
holidays, etc. Certain additional ac- 
tivities should be added to the calen- 
dar. In our school we have our farm 
shop open one day per week for the 
use of farm boys whether they are in 
the program or not. What better time 
is available for the scheduling of field 
trips for those students who are in- 
terested in forestry, entomology, live- 
stock judging, dairy judging, poultry 
judging, and land judging, if only for 
half a day? 
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Planning the summer program 


PAUL HARRINGTON, Vo-Ag Instructor, Knox, Indiana. 


With the fixed activities entered on 
the calendar, the teacher can then 
schedule the remaining days for on- 
the-farm visitations. 

The visitation schedule has some 
distinct advantages for the instructor 
in that it helps in having a high per- 
centage of the students home at the 
time of the teacher visitation and re- 
duces the amount of travel required. 


I feel that it is inadvisable for a 
teacher to schedule more than five or 
six visitations in one day. This num- 
ber might be too high and create too 
great a work load for the teacher. 


Before the visitation schedule can 
be worked out satisfactorily, the 
teacher must secure the following in- 
formation: 


1. Planned vacations of the stu- 
dents. 


2. The time of day that they would 
most likely be at home. 


3. The exact location of the stu- 
dent’s home. 

First groupings can be made 
by township, and then smaller 
groupings can be based on their 
proximity to each other. 


It is highly improbable that fewer 
than three visitations during the sum- 
mer to each student would be of 
much value either to the student or 
to the total vocational agriculture 
program. The maximum number of 
visitations will vary with the student, 
his program, the number of students, 


and the amount of visitation time 
available to the instructor. 


Keep Your Plan Flexible 


Periodically, on your visitation 
schedule, you must save some time for 
make-up or your schedule will not be 
effective. Regardless of how well you 
plan there will always be changes and 
additions to your schedule and calen- 
dar. Days of make-up time can be 
used to change the schedule and to 
visit those students who were not at 
home on your last visit. The more stu- 
dents you have, the more days that 
you must allow for make-up time. 
Make-up days can best be used at 
the end of each round of visitations. 


When you have completed a rough 
copy of your summer program, it 
would be wise to check the dates of 
visitations with each student before 
mimeographing the list. 


Let Everybody Know 


A copy of your completed program 
should be given to each student, to 
your principal, your superintendent, 
each school board member, and each 
advisory board member. You should 
also have enough additional copies 
made to use for public relations work 
in dealing with fellow teachers and 
other professional people in your com- 
munity. Too many times the summer 
program of the vocational agriculture 
teacher is regarded as a paid vaca- 
tion by others, and perhaps in some 
instances this is true. An agriculture 
teacher armed with a schedule of his 
summer program can soon show 
“Doubting Thomases” that the de- 
mands on his time are greater in the 
summer than during the regular 
school year. oO 


Do you have a summer program? 


LEMAR KETELSLEGER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Montgomery, Minnesota. 


The most important part of the Vo- 
Ag instructor’s summer work is the 
development and execution of a well 
rounded on-the-farm _ instructional 
program. The farm is the laboratory 
for instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture, and on-the-farm instruction is 
the most important part of our chal- 
lenging agriculture program. Summer 
provides an opportunity for the Vo- 
Ag teacher to do many of the tasks 
that time did not permit during the 
regular school year. It is my belief 


that one hour of on-the-farm instruc- 
tion is equal to 15 or 20 hours of class 
time spent with the same boy. 


What Is Happening to Our 
Summer Program? 


In recent years, some school ad- 
ministrators and boards of education 
have either underestimated the value 
of our summer program or we have 
failed to develop and conduct the 
proper type of program. Approxi- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Do You Have - - - 


(Continued from page 14) 
mately 40% of the vocational agri- 
culture instructors in Minnesota are 
now being paid less for their sum- 
mer efforts, on a monthly basis, than 
they are for their work during the 
regular school year. 


Why does this situation exist? I 
believe there are many _ reasons. 
Among them are: 


1. We as Vo-Ag instructors have not 
properly informed the administration, 
and the community, of the nature and 
importance of our summer activities. 
2. Some agriculture instructors are 
not doing the job a Vo-Ag instructor 
should be doing to merit full pay. 3. 
Administrators are comparing our 
work with other summer employed 
teachers such as recreation directors. 
4. Vo-Ag instructors’ salaries are 
nearly as high as their administrators’ 
salaries. 5. Some Vo-Ag_ instructors 
are carrying on activities on school 
time that are not properly a part of 
their summer agriculture programs, 
and they are receiving outside reim- 
bursement for these activities. Word 
of a situation detrimental to voca- 
tional agriculture will spread like 
wildfire and will be used by too many 
to evaluate the importance of our en- 
tire agriculture program. 


What We Must Do 


If we are to have vocational agri- 
culture universally recognized as a 
twelve month program, we must all 
keep the local program operating so 
it can not be unjustly critized. We 
should help other instructors, especi- 
ally new teachers, organize their pro- 
grams on a twelve month basis for the 
benefit of the entire vocational agri- 
culture program. 

Of primary importance in develop- 
ing a successful summer program are: 
1. Believing in the program and 
putting forth every effort to make it 
a success. 2. Developing desirable 
community relationships and under- 
standings regarding the Vo-Ag pro- 
gram. 3. Winning the confidence, 
respect and support of farmers in the 
community. 4. Supervising students’ 
farming programs. 5. Turning in a 
summer activity calendar and monthly 
summary to the superintendent. 6. 


Deadline Dates 
July 15—All recommendations for vo- 
cational agriculture teachers to re- 
ceive the Honorary American 
Farmer degree due in the National 
Office. 


Carrying out chapter FFA activities. 
7. Planning for summer work and 
working the plan. 

Some of the activities you may want 
to include in your summer program 
are: 

1. Visit supervised farming pro- 
grams of all students—all day, 
young farmers and adults. 
Develop a workable annual 
and long time program. 

3. Develop a course of study for 
the next year’s program or re- 
vise the old one. 

4. Visit prospective students. 

5. Conduct field tours and field 
days. 

6. Take pictures of supervised 


bo 


farming and FFA activities.~ - 


7. Make a collection of visual 
aids for instructional purposes. 

8. Make out requests for equip- 
ment, books, bulletins and 
supplies. 

9. File new bulletins and remove 

out-dated materials from the 

files. 

Supervise a farm management 

group. 

Make monthly or weekly re- 

ports on accomplishments to 

the superintendent. 

Complete and send in state 

reports. 

Plan for farm mechanics in- 

struction and keep a record of 

possible jobs. 

Show students how to prepare 

exhibits for local and _ state 

fairs. 

Hold at least three FFA chap- 

ter meetings. 

Write a news article on the ac- 

complishments of the depart- 

ment. 

Prepare FFA demonstration 

teams and exhibits for the 

state fair. 

Follow up instruction on adult 

and young farmer classes. 

Contact and become ac- 

quainted with young and 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Weekly Vo-Ag Plan 
(Example ) 


PLANNED 
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adult farmers and encourage 
them to take part in the Vo- 
Ag program. 

Take part in judging contests 
at local and state fairs. 


20. 


21. Publish a newsletter to be sent 
to FFA chapter members. 
22. Arrange classroom and’ shop 


equipment before school starts. 
These activities will apply to most 
of the departments in Minnesota. 
Other activities may be of major im- 
portance in your local situation. If 
these activities are carried out and 
your administration and community 
are informed of the work being done 
by the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment, it is my feeling that we will 
eliminate to a large extent the reduc- 
tion in pay for summer work that is 
occurring. 


A Workable Idea 


Last summer, the summer program 
committee of the M.V.A.I.A. started 
work on trying to improve the sum- 
mer salary situation. We received 
wide acceptance of the forms we used 
to report our work to school adminis- 
trators. Twenty-five schools partici- 
pated in the original use of the weekly 
and summer reporting form. One 
superintendent wrote in regard to the 
plan, “The plan which the Vo-Ag 
teachers have set up for their sum- 
mer program is a definite benefit as 
far as the school and the community 
are concerned. The superintendent 
now has the opportunity to explain 
to the Board of Education the weekly 
program which the Vo-Ag_ teacher 
has been active in conducting.” 

We on the summer program com- 
mittee would like to encourage all 
Vo-Ag instructors to make use of the 
forms used by the twenty-five trial 
schools. They will help you analyze 
your program and demonstrate the 
importance of a good sound voca- 
tional agriculture summer program. 

The following forms were used by 
the twenty-five participating schools. 
Weekly form: Oo 


and Accomplishments 


ACCOMPLISHED 


June 1 Farm visits—Joe Smith, John 
Brown. Complete Adult Farmer Re- 
port. Write news article on “Weed 
Spraying Demonstration.” 


June 1 Farm visits—Joe Smith (2 hrs.), 
John Brown (1% hrs.), Paul Doe 
(1 hr.). Tested soil sample for Pete 
Jones. Completed adult farmer re- 
port. Wrote news article. 


June 2 


June 2 
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Have you considered opportunities for - - - 


Research in on-farm instruction 


GLENN Z. STEVENS, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State University. 


S vocational ag- 

riculture on 
the verge of a 
break through 
the ceiling from 
a plateau in the 
all - important 
area of on - farm 
instruction? True 
it is that by ap- 
parently impar- 
tial subjective ap- 
praisals the present level is one of 
high effectiveness. Yet, a thorough 
examination of recent literature leads 
‘to an awareness that there are vital 
questions which have not been sub- 
jected to basic research analysis. 


Glenn Z. Stevens 


It is proposed that a preliminary ap- 
proach be made by careful reading 
of the references cited at the end of 
this article. They are tremendously 
thought-provoking. Each potential in- 
vestigator surely will add to the list. 
As a teacher he will be influenced by 
his own background of first-hand ex- 
periences. 


Preparation for Designing a Study 


The first consideration in prepar- 
ing to design a research study is a 
recognition of need. The next essen- 
tial is the development of an ade- 
quate conceptual framework. For on- 
farm instruction in vocational agri- 
culture, this may consist of a defini- 
tion of an individual farming program 
and a statement of the objectives to 
be achieved in on-farm instruction. 


The following definition by Deyoe 
(2, p. 12) has breadth and depth of 
meaning applicable to adult and 
young farmers as well as to high 
school students: “Farming programs 
include all activities of farming and 
farm living, together with related ac- 
tivities off the farm, conducted by 
persons enrolled for instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture, which have edu- 
cative value and for which a depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture pro- 
vides organized instruction and super- 
vision.” 

Purposes and functions of on-farm 
instruction synthesized from several 
of the references (1, 2, 7, 9, 10) in- 
clude: 


1. To provide guidance in student 
farming program planning and to 
help the teacher become aware of 
opportunities for individual instruc- 
tion. 

2. To establish good relationships 
with the total farm family and to 
encourage and motivate the student. 

3. To teach the student essential 
skills and abilities and to aid him in 
meeting the needs of critical periods 
which occur seasonally. 

4. To help the student to solve 
new problems which arise and to 
modify plans previously made. 

5. To help students to evaluate 
progress toward goals set and to 
keep and use appropriate records. 

6. To help the teacher locate and 
organize teaching-learning situations 
for improved class instruction and to 
provide information useful in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of his teaching. 

To achieve these objectives a num- 
ber of visits to the farm of the stu- 
dent must be carried out. The na- 
tional survey of 400 local departments 
(8, p. 8) found that “very superior” 
first year student farming programs 
were visited 8 times on the average 
and, of this number, 60 per cent of 
the visits were classified as “func- 
tional.” Both the number of visits per 
student per year and the per cent of 
functional visits decreased in fairly 
regular steps through the five farm- 
ing program ratings to where the 
“very inferior” programs received 1.6 
visits of which 15 per cent were 
functional. Is any visit worth its time 
and cost if it is not functional in terms 
of at least one of thé above objec- 
tives? 

Raine (6) showed that, at the end 
of a year of instruction of a ninth 
grade class divided into two groups 
of 16 boys each, the group which had 
been visited 6 times had made greater 
progress in terms of several measures 
of their farming programs than had 
the boys visited 3 times only. The 
study was to some extent experimen- 
tal in nature. The variables selected 
and the procedures used in their con- 
trol, as well as the criterion measures 
applied to the outcomes, will be of 
interest to anyone designing a re- 


search study of on-farm instruction. 

It is logical, having decided that 
on-farm instruction is fundamental in 
vocational agriculture, to ask research 
for both optimum and minimum 
standards for the number and dis- 
tribution of hours per student per 
year under several types of definable 
conditions. Administrators need the 
answers in order to schedule adequate 
teacher time specifically for on-farm 
instruction. Teachers, students, ad- 
visory council members, and other 
citizens need to understand the rela- 
tively high learning efficiency poten- 
tial in well-executed on-farm teach- 
ing procedures. 

Krebs (5) in a comprehensive, up- 
to-date discussion of problem-solving 
in successful teaching says, “Individ- 
ual instruction on the home farm 
should be the teacher’s most effec- 
tive approach.” He points out that 
for high school boys the farming pro- 
gram plans and lists of approved prac- 
tices drawn from class study establish 
a foundation for on-farm instruction. 
There is no reason why problem-solv- 
ing is not, likewise, a sound procedure 
with adult and young farmers if the 
teacher recognizes the differences in 
maturity and ability of the persons 
taught. Krebs, in calling attention to 
the greater self-direction of adults, 
asserts that, “This does not mean that 
help and guidance of the teacher on 
the home farm are not required. On 
the contrary, the on-farm instruction, 
where planning is specific to existing 
conditions, is probably the most im- 
portant phase of the adult education 
instructional program.” 

Deyoe (3) reported a developmen- 
tal field research involving nine teach- 
ers whose adult farmer classes served 
as pilot programs over a two year 
period in which they tested a list of 
instructional practices. Scarborough 
and Coggin (7) constructed an evalu- 
ation instrument for teachers to use 
in evaluating on-farm instruction. It 
is a ways and means approach to a 
check list of desirable practices. Other 
inventories of the same kind are in- 
cluded in the two U. S. Office of 
Education bulletins on farming pro- 
grams (9, 10). Gurkin, Mayo, and 
Coggin (4) reported an example of 
the use of a comparative-casual sur- 
vey aimed at one specific factor. They 
wanted to know the extent to which 
high school boys actually make the 
important decisions in their farming 
programs. Two distinctive features of 
the study were the team approach, 

(Continued on page 18) ; 
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Summer programs should be planned 


A guide to Vo-Ag instructors in developing their 


summer program of instruction 


WALTER T. BJORAKER, Teacher Education, University of Wisconsin. 


T one time or 

another near- 
ly every instruc- 
tor in vocational 
agriculture has 
been asked this 
question by some 
person in his com- 
munity, ““What 
do you do in the 
summertime?” If 
the question is 
asked by people not closely associ- 
ated with the program, their lack of 
information is understandable. 


Walter J. Bjoraker 


The question, however, has serious 
implications for vocational agriculture 
when an instructor does not have a 
good answer for it. An effective pro- 
gram which receives the constant and 
thoughtful attention of an instructor 
is the only satisfactory answer. 

The following outline was devel- 
oped by Dale Aebischer, Wisconsin 
State Board for Vocational and Adult 
Education, and the writer as a guide 
for Wisconsin instructors. The objec- 
tive was to help the instructor in 
organizing a summer program and to 
help him effectively distribute his 
time and effort on the various activi- 
ties in proportion to their significance. 


What Are the Primary Responsibilities 
Of the Agricultural Instructor 
During the Summer Months? 

1. Continue the instructional pro- 
gram of the year on an individual 
student basis through systematic 
farming program contacts with: 
(Farm contacts are made _pri- 
marily for teaching purposes and 
not for inspection and _ supervi- 
sion. ) 

a. High School Students 
(Individual instruction should 
emphasize not only the cur- 
rent farming program, but 
plans for the future develop- 
ment of that program.) 


b. Young Farmers 
c. Adult Farmers 

2. Through group activities, utilize 
instructional techniques such as: 
a. Demonstrations 
b. Field Trips 
c. Organizational meetings: 


(1) Junior D.H.LA. 
(2) FFA 
(3) Swine Improvement As- 
sociation 
(4) Other co-operating 
groups 
d. Farming Program Tours 
e. Young Farmer and Adult 
Farmer Classes 


3. Contact prospective high school 
students and their parents to: 

a. Create a more complete un- 
derstanding of high school 
opportunities. 

b. Create a more complete un- 
derstanding of opportunities 
in Vo-Ag. 

c. Create confidence of the pros- 
pective student and his par- 
ents in you as a teacher. 

d. Develop an understanding of 
the family and farm _back- 
ground of the student. 


4. Maintain an effective program of 
public relations and publicity 
through: 

a. Cooperation in the educational 
activities of: 
(1) Farm Organizations 
(2) Breed Organizations 
(3) Service Clubs 
(4) Local, County, and State 
Fairs 
(5) Agricultural Extension, 
Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, Farm Credit Agen- 
cies, etc. 
b. Newspaper stories on activities 
of news value. 
c. Exhibits 
d. Radio programs 
e. Speaking to local groups 
f. T. V. programs 

5. Develop the interest of prospec- 
tive young farmer and adult 
farmer class participants by: 

a. Farm calls to casual farmer 
acquaintances 

b. Getting acquainted with 
guests at departmental ac- 
tivities 

c. Follow-up of the farmer who 
asks for specific service 

d. Demonstrations such as fer- 
tilizer plots, poultry culling, 

etc. 
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e. Follow-up of former high 
school students and former 
trainees of farm veteran pro- 
gram. 


. Maintain adequate records of ac- 


tivities and file essential reports 
with local board concerning: 
a. Farm calls: 
(1) Who was contacted 
(2) Purpose 
(3) Need for follow-up 
(4) Mileage 
b. Group meetings: 
(1) Purpose 
(2) Who attended and where 
held 
(3) Follow-up activities 
planned 
Individual student records 
Public relations 
(Nature of activity-date-time 
spent-emphasis-follow-up ° 
needed ) 


a9 


. Revise yearly and long time pro- 


grams of work by: 

a. Conferring with: 

(1) Administrator and local 
board 

(2) Key farmers in commun- 
ity 

(3) Leaders of organized 
groups: 
(a) FFA 
(b) Junior D.H.1.A. 
(c) Young and Adult 

Farmers 

(4) Local representatives of 
Agricultural Extension, 
Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Farm Credit Agen- 
cies, etc. 

b. Determining strengths and 
weaknesses of present pro- 
grams. 

c. Determining needs created by 
changing conditions. 

d. Formulating new programs 
and secure approval of. local 
administrator. 

e. Developing detailed plans. 


What Are the Secondary Summer 
Responsibilities of an Instructor 

of Agriculture? 

. Organize instructional facilities 
and resources for the coming 
school year. (Listed secondary in 
the interest of the most effective 
use of time during the summer; 
this work can be done equally 
well at other times.) 


. Assist in the administration of 
local and county fairs. (Participa- 
tion is often mandatory and to a 
reasonable extent is desirable. It 


(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
should not, however, overshadow 
the primary activities.) 

8. Provide educational service to 
those not ordinarily a part of the 
instructional program. 

4. Supervise recreational activities 
of FFA and other organized 
groups. (Trips, picnics, games, 
etc.) 


What Additional Responsibilities 
Do Instructors Assume? 
(These activities in themselves may 
be very worthy. They are not, how- 
ever, directly related to the training 
objectives of vocational agriculture 
and should be carefully evaluated in 
terms of the objectives of the total 
program. ) 
' 1. Administrative duties or service 
in: 
a. Breed sales 
b. Emergency disease, pest, 
drought, etc., programs 
ce. Farm organizations 
d. Service club activities 
e. Farmers’ institutes 
f. Sportsmen’s organizations 


2. Service to individual farmers: 


a. Locating breeding stock 

b. Soil, lime and moisture test- 
ing, etc. 

Caponizing, etc. 

Selling surplus stock 
Designing milk houses, etc. 
Pest eradication 

. Any kind of “trouble shooting” 
8. Construction and maintenance 
work about school. 


mo ao 


aa 


What Are the Obligations of An 
Instructor for Professional 
Improvement? 


Every instructor of vocational agri- 
culture should constantly strive for 
professional improvement in order to 
keep abreast with his field. This obli- 
gation is not seasonal, although cer- 
tain professional improvement activi- 
ties are concentrated in the summer 
period. 

The following quotation from the 
editorial page of the June, 1953 issue 
of The Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine focuses attention on this need: 

“Students should have the privilege 
of drinking from a running stream 
rather than a stagnant pool.” 

Every teacher should develop his 
own program of professional improve- 
ment and, in so doing, should draw 
on the following possibilities in the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Research in - - - 

(Continued from page 16) 
in this case involving a sociologist, 
and the action research experience 
provided for the student teacher. 


Experimental Investigation a Good 
Approach 

Perhaps the best prospect for sig- 
nificant basic research is the design 
and execution of experimental investi- 
gations. Independent variables for the 
major hypotheses may be the total 
number of visits per year which have 
functional learning value for the stu- 
dent, the number of visits at crucial 
periods in the seasonal development 
of the farming program, the number 
of visits scheduled in advance for 
specific purposes by the student and 
those which are on the initiative of 
the teacher, the use of a calendar of 
visits based on the written farming 
program plans and agreed to at the 
start of the year by student and 
teacher, regular consultation with the 
student’s wife or parents during on- 
farm instruction, and intensive empha- 
sis on the use of current technical 
agriculture measurement devices, in- 
struments and records which lead to 
independent competence of the stu- 
dent to make judgments and decisions. 


Certain classification variables 
which may be built into the research 
design for the control of possible 
sources of variation include the op- 
portunity level of the student for 
learning through farming program ex- 
periences, occupational intention (in- 
terest) of the student, age and school 
grade completed, and school and com- 
munity differences which may be re- 
vealed in criterion measures. 


Selection of the best criterion 
measure(s) is just as important in an 
experiment as the choice of the vari- 
ables to be studied. Effective, effici- 
ent learning is the objective of organ- 
ized instruction. Success in farming 
program enterprises is measured by 
labor income, net worth, scope of the 
program, new problems solved and 
practices adopted, improvement ac- 
tivities completed, and progress to- 
ward establishment through changes 
in responsibility status. Scales for ap- 
praisal of leadership status and par- 
ticipation, and for personal and social 
advance in family, school and com- 
munity relationships may be construc- 
ted or adapted to the hypotheses. Ex- 
aminations, when directed toward 
tests of insights and understandings 
in the areas of agricultural science,— 
biological, mechanical, economic, and 


social—, may be more valid and justi- 
fiable than school grades, information 
tests, or opinion surveys. 

Whether the study is of a factorial, 
randomized block, or any other ap- 
propriate design, there are statistical 
procedures including analysis of vari- 
ance and covariance, regression and 
correlation, factor analysis, the chi 
square test of independence, discrim- 
inant analysis and other techniques 
which will yield answers for hypothe- 
ses tested at pre-chosen levels. The 
investigator must not lose sight of 
the knowledge that learning is per- 
sonal, that it is developmental, and 
that each complete learning experi- 
ence takes the student through the 
successive stages of purposing, plan- 
ning, execution, and evaluation. Re- 
search study under the conditions 
which have been outlined offers high 
probability of producing significant 
progress in on-farm instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture. Oo 
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Some suggestions for effective 


On-farm instruction 


CLARENCE B. DAVENPORT, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


LL of us will 
probably 
agree, at least in 
part, with the 
farmer who in 
the early days of 
Vo-Ag said to 
me, “Son, you 
can’t learn a boy 
how to become a 
farmer in high 
school.” But, de- 
spite the crudeness of our efforts, I 
knew that what we were trying to do 
made a lot more sense than what I 
had been subjected to in previous 
“book agriculture courses.” Our work 
was planned to include practical ex- 
perience on the home farm with the 
instructor combining and coordinat- 
ing supervision of the on-farm work 
with the study and planning of the 
classroom. 


C. B. Davenport 


Some Suggestions 


In the first place, on-farm instruc- 
tion should be a planned, scheduled 
activity and not just a hit and miss 
proposition. It should have a real 
purpose and not become just a casual 
visit. The field is too big and the 
available time too limited to waste. 

I believe that the frequency of 
visits and the time spent on each 
should be adequate for the purpose 
intended. The need will have to help 
decide these. If you have any spare 
time for purely social visits, well and 
good. They probably have a definite 
value. But if you are to do an ade- 
quate job, visits must be purposeful. 


We keep definite records of our 
visits during the school year. In our 
state these visits must be reported 
on weekly state reports. A copy of this 
weekly report also goes to our local 
superintendent. © 


Device for Keeping Records of Visits 

When it comes to summer reports, 
we have a very handy device. Its 
chief merit lies in its simplicity. This 
was described earlier in another pub- 
lication, but here it is in brief. We use 
a simple manila folder which can be 
clipped to the sunvisor of the car 


ready for use at all times. On the 
front of the folder, I rule enough 
spaces for all of the weeks from the 
time school closes until it begins 
again, and put in each space the 
beginning date of each week. In each 
space I put what I plan to do that 
week. We all know that there are 
certain “musts” in a summer such as 
vacation, summer conferences, FFA 
camp, fairs, etc. These go in first. I 
begin this plan early in the spring 
and put in dates as they are known. 
Then the activities, such as project 
visitation, conferences with parents of 
incoming youngsters, course revision 
and all others are fitted into the re- 
maining time. Naturally a schedule 
like this cannot be adhered to rigidly, 
but at least it provides a check we all 
need for best use of the summertime. 


On the back of the folder, I put 
the names and addresses of incoming 
new pupils. After each name I have 
several spaces ruled where I can re- 
cord visitation dates and any neces- 
sary, pertinent comments about the 
farm, supervised practice possibilities, 
etc. I believe that these little pre- 
school conferences with the boy and 
his parents are a must. It gives the 
parents a chance to know you and you 
to know them. You can explain to all 
concerned just what will be expected 
of the boy and parents during the 
school years. All of this information 
is printed on a sheet which I discuss 
with them, leaving a copy for further 
study by them. We endeavor to get 
the parents to sign the form simply 
to show that they understand what 
the school expects. We keep these on 
file just in case any misunderstanding 
arises at a later date. 


The whole interior of the manila 
folder is ruled, crosswise, with 
enough spaces to accomodate the 
names of the Vo-Ag classes. By mak- 
ing quarter-inch lines we can get 
about 70 names from top to bottom. 
The card is then ruled the long way 
in a sufficient number of spaces of 
proper size to keep the following in- 
formation about each boy: (1) name; 
(2) name of local or state contests in 
which he is participating during the 
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summer, such as corn growing, etc.; 
(3) supervised practice program pro- 
jects; (4) any improvement projects 
which the boy is conducting; (5) 
about 8 or 10 quarter inch spaces in 
which to record on-farm visitation 
dates; (6) total yields of projects; 
(7) gross expenses; (8) gross income; 
and (9) labor income. Columns _ 6-7- 
8-9 probably won't be used until the 
supervised practice is completed in 
the late summer or fall, but might be 
needed earlier in cases where the 
project normally would have been 
completed. 


Visitation Records Valuable 


You might wonder why I like all of 
the information in columns 6-7-8-9 
on the same sheet when it is obviously 
going to be kept in his record book 
and report sheet. Well, I like it be- 
cause it gives me a brief, concise 
picture of each boy’s activities, and 
when filed at the end of the year, it 
is very handy for quick reference 
without having to go through a large 
number of project reports. 

If a boy’s project is not too good, 
you can see at a glance how much 
supervision you gave him on the farm. 
There just might be some correlation. 
When these folders are filed in con- 
secutive order, you can look back over 
the records of each year very easily. 


If this simple folder is kept clipped 
to the sunvisor and used, it is a very 
helpful record of on-farm visitation 
dates which might be needed later for 
weekly or other state reports. It might 
also act as a check in case you missed 
someone in your on-farm supervision 
activities, since we like to cover all 
the boys in one area on the same day 
to save mileage. 

Any merit which this device might 
have is due to its simplicity and 
availability at all times, but it must 
be used daily and kept up to date. 

If you would be interested in hav- 
ing a copy of this record keeping card 
and the explanation sheet which par- 
ents sign, I would be glad to send 
them to you. Just send your request 
to me at Mt. Holly, N. J., and please 
enclose a stamped addressed enve- 
lope. 


Other Problems 


Naturally there are many other 
phases of this problem which need 
consideration such as when to go. I 
prefer evenings when I can catch dad, 
too. But of course, there are not 
enough evenings to go around and 


(Continued on page 21) 
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(Continued from page 8) 
entries to expect for shows and sales. 
Cards are clipped together as in- 
formation accumulates. 


3. To schedule a supervisory visit 
while school is in session, I simply 
arrange to go with the student from 
school. I try to let him know a day or 
two in advance so that he may be 
ready for the visit. If school is not in 
session, I write him a card a few days 


beforehand. 


4. I prepare myself for the on- 
farm instruction by studying the boy’s 
farming program on the card in the 
file and his records at school to see 
what improved practices are timely 
in his farming program. I try to an- 
ticipate any problems that may come 
up while I am on his farm. If a num- 
ber of boys are planning to carry out 
a particular practice at the same time, 
the instruction is handled at a small 
on-farm group meeting. 

B. Giving individual on-farm 
instruction 

1. If I leave from school, I usually 
ask the student to bring his record 
book with him; if I go directly to the 
farm, I ask if I may see his record 
book. I look over the record book 
first. This makes him feel that record 
keeping is important and gives me a 
chance to help him make the entries 
that he may not understand how to 
make. It also refreshes my memory on 
his farming program. 


2. Next, I look at the projects in 
his farming program and check the 
results to see what progress he is 
making. If his progress or results are 
not good, I try to lead him to see what 
is preventing success and how he may 
carry out certain improved practices 
that are important to success. 


3. When he sees the need for 
carrying out an improved practice, I 
explain it if necessary, encourage him 
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to ask questions, and show him how 
to do the job. When he thinks he 
understands, I let him try his hand 
and help him when he has difficulty. 
I encourage him to practice until he 
becomes proficient. 


4. I try to take pictures and make 
colored slides of the student and his 
projects. I use these pictures in class- 
room teaching to encourage students 
to do a good job. The pictures are an 
incentive to all of us. 


5. I encourage and compliment the 
student in the presence of his parents 
when he is doing a good job. I also 
use his project as an example in class 
work. This makes him look good in 
the eyes of his classmates. 


6. I also find it well to plan the 
next visit with the student before I 
leave the farm. 


7. Small, on-farm group meetings 
are similar to individual on-farm in- 
struction. The instruction is given to 
four to six students on a student’s 
home farm. It deals with securing 
practice in some phase of farming in 
which they feel they need help. Each 
student is given an opportunity to 
practice under supervision. The main 
purpose of this type of instruction is 
to save time. I have found it very 
effective. 


IV. How can a teacher help the stu- 
dents discover problems on the home 
farm? 

Many times when I view a farm 
with a student, I observe things that I 
can not possibly know about in the 
classroom. Why, for example, is the 
neighbor’s alfalfa across the fence so 
much better than his own? He knows 
dairy cattle need good hay, but does 
he know good hay when he sees it? 
How could he possibly be using a 
scrub bull instead of artificial insem- 
ination? I may not discover, or get 
him to discover, these problems with- 
out going to his farm. 


Summer 


(Continued from page 18) 
proportions best suited to his circum- 
stances: 


a. Summer school 
b. District conferences 
c. Workshops 
d. Summer conference 
e. Special problem courses 
f. Correspondence and exten- 
sion courses 
g. Professional reading 
h. Professional group meetings 
i. Conferences with subject mat- 
ter specialists 
j. Writing for professional maga- 
zines 
k. Travel 
This guide for the summer program 
in vocational agriculture is meant to 
be of value primarily in helping an 
instructor to develop a summer pro- 
gram adapted to local conditions. It 
is suggested that this guide be used 
by the instructor in formulating a 
written summer program. This should 
then be cleared with the school ad- 
ministrator and, after it is approved, 
a copy should be filed in the school 
office for future use by the adminis- 
trator and the school board. 0 


Deadline Dates 

July 31 — Applications and certifica- 
tions due in National Office for all 
State winners who wish to com- 
pete for regional or national FFA 
Foundation awards in Farm Me- 
chanics, Farm Electrification, Farm 
Safety, Dairy Farming, or Soil and 
Water Management. 


I sincerely believe that teachers of 
agriculture can improve their teach- 
ing by improving on-farm instruction. 
If we are to do a job well, we must 
believe in on-farm instruction, make 
plans, and then put the plans into 
operation. oO 


Here the teacher is using a small on-farm group meeting as a 
means of providing instruction in judging and selecting steers. 


A small on-farm group meeting is an effective means of studying 
grasses and legumes growing together in a pasture mixture. 
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Changes in Magazine Staff Changes in Magazine Staff Changes in Magazine Staff 


GEVERAL new 

special editors 
have been added 
to the Magazine 
staff, effective 
with this issue. 

The new Book 
Review editor is 
Gerald B. James, 
Associate Profes- 
sor of Agricultur- 
al Education, 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, North Carolina State College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


James was reared on a farm in 
North Carolina and is a graduate of 
North State College. He served with 
the Armed Forces in the European 
Theater as an Infantry Officer during 
World War II, completing a total of 
three years and three months in the 
service. He returned to North Caro- 
lina State College to pursue graduate 
work in 1946, and was awarded the 
M.S. degree in Agricultural Educa- 
tion in 1948. 

From 1947-1950, James taught vo- 
cational agriculture in Wake County, 
North Carolina. He served as Edu- 
cational Director and Editor, Wake 
Farmers News, for Wake Farmers Co- 
operative, Inc., Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, in 1950. In September of 1950, 
James began graduate study at the 
University of Illinois and was awarded 
the Ed. D. degree in 1953. He joined 
the faculty of North Carolina State 
College in September, 1952. He has 
been a contributor to The Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine since 1949. 


Gerald B. James 


On Farm - - - 


(Continued from page 19) 

your own kids might like to see you 
once in a while. You will have to 
decide just when you can do the best 
job. Once I visited a teacher in Ohio 
who went to supervise his boys early 
in the morning, about 6 A. M., be- 
cause he could catch them home then 
before they began the days work. He 
probably had breakfast with them, 
too. However, I’m afraid that is not 
for me. 

Another problem is what to do 
when you get there. Well, that’s 
largely up to you and what is neces- 
sary. I like to check the progress of 
the program, see that the records are 
up to date, etc. If you go with a desire 
to help and don’t stand there talking 
(Continued on page 22) 


owarp Chris- 
tensen, head 
of Department 
of Agricultural 
Education at 
the University of 
Nevada, has been 
appointed special 
editor for the Pa- 
cific Region of 
the Agricultural 
Education Maga- 
zine. 

He was reared on a farm in Utah 
and graduated with his B.S. degree 
from Utah State Agricultural College 
in 1940. He obtained his M.S. degree 
from Colorado A. & M. in 1953. His 
teaching experience includes one year 
in Idaho and 14 years in Nevada. He 
was appointed head of Agricultural 
Education Department at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada in July 1955. 

At the University, he spends about 
half of his time doing inservice work 
with vocational agricultural instruc- 
tors throughout the state. He acts as 
FFA Executive Secretary, prepares 
subject matter and teaches undergrad- 
uate work at the University. 

Throughout his years as a teacher 
and as Teacher Trainer at the Uni- 
versity, he has submitted numerous 
contributions to the magazine. He is 
a member of NVATA 30 minute club. 

oO 


Howard Christensen 


Cover Picture 


Gene Neef, as a third-year student 
in vocational agriculture at Mahomet, 
Illinois, is shown with his teacher, 
Kenneth Knell (right) inspecting 
alfalfa seedlings im a crop of oats. 

This is the third year of a “rota- 
tion project” of corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and legumes started on this 
field on his home farm by Gene dur- 
ing his first year of vocational agri- 
culture. The same year, he tested the 
soil on this field and applied fertilizer 
and lime in accordance with the needs 
indicated by the tests. Recently, he 
was graduated from high school and 
is farming full-time with his father. 

About 75 per cent of the students 
of vocational agriculture in this de- 
partment conduct “rotation projects” 
as parts of their farming programs. 
By this means, they obtain practical 
experiences in applying good soil 
practices on the same field over a 
period of several years. 

—Photo by George P. Deyoe, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. : 


PP HOMAS Ww. 
Gandy has 
been a member 
of the Agricul- 
tural Education 
Staff, Alabama 
Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, since June, 
1950. He holds 
the rank of Asso- 
ciate Professor. 
He is a native of 
Alabama, having been reared on a 
farm, though he received his under- 
graduate schooling at Berry College, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia. He served four 
years in the U. S. Navy during World 
War II, after which he taught Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Alabama for four 
years. 
Gandy received his M.S. degree 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and the Ed.D. degree from the 
University of Illinois. He has been 
president of the National Berry Col- 
lege and Schools Alumni Association 
for two years, and has been a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Berry 
College. His main professional inter- 
ests have been in the fields of student 


teaching, psychology and audio-visual 
materials. 


Thomas W. Gandy 


On-Farm Instruction - - - 


(Continued from page 13) 
glected. However, still better, base 
your teaching in the class on home 
farm situations. This approach makes 
the application easy and more cer- 
tain of meeting the home farm situa- 
tion. 

Summary 

We have been saying for 40 years 
that on-farm instruction is essential 
to an effective Vo-Ag program. Ap- 
parently, it may be more difficult to 
do in these crowded days than ever 
before. It seems that many teachers 
are not getting on the home farm 
frequently nor staying long enough 
to do effective on-farm instruction. 
We are suggesting that this situation 
can be improved by giving emphasis 
to the fact that vocational agriculture 
changes the home farm situation of 
the person enrolled. Furthermore, the 
subject matter in Vo-Ag classes should 
be developed on the basis of home- 
farm needs. 

The other day in our YMCA I 
saw this: “If you are too busy to pray, 
you are too busy.” Let’s say to each 
of us in vocational agriculture, “If 
you are too busy for on-farm instruc- 
tion, you are too busy.” Oo 
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| News and Views of the Profession_| 


a, 


vo G: Martin, 
66, Head of the 
Agricultural Edu- 
cation Department 
at Mississippi State 
College died 
Thursday, March 7, 
at his home in 
Starkville, 
Mississippi after 
several months ill- 
ness. Mr. Martin 
was born in Rankin 
County, Mississippi, and graduated from 
Mississippi College with a B.A. degree 
and from Mississippi State College with 
.a B.S. degree. He received his M.S. de- 
gree from Cornell University. 

He taught vocational agriculture in 
Mississippi before joining the teacher 
training staff in Agricultural Education 
at Mississippi State College in 1920. Mr. 
Martin had been head of the Agricultural 
Education Department at Mississippi 
State College since 1923. He also served 
as Dean of the School of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 1935-37. 
In 1950, he was given a life membership 
in the American Vocational Association. 
He was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, FFA Foundation. 

Mr. Martin was one of the senior 
members in the agricultural education 

’ profession in the United ‘States. His con- 
tributions to the profession of vocational 
agriculture have been great and effective. 
Some of Mr. Martin’s outstanding con- 
tributions were his work as a member 
of the National Committee on Objectives 
in Vocational Agriculture; his papers on 
philosophy, notably, “We Believe—A 
Philosophy for Vocational Agriculture”, 
given before the Southern Regional Con- 
ference and Agricultural Education Sec- 
tion of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in 1955; and his work as chairman 
of the Teacher Education Committee of 
the Agricultural Section of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. His final re- 
port on “Guiding Principles Pertinent to 
the Training of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture” was given before the Teacher 
Training Section of the American Vo- 
cational Association in December, 1956. 

His accomplishments are recognized in 
“Who’s Who in America,” “Who's Who 
in American Education,” and “Leaders 
in Education.” A biographical sketch and 
a specimen of his writing are to be found 
in Stimson’s “National Compendium on 
Agricultural Career Education Readings.” 

He was a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Alpha Zeta and Alpha Tau Alpha frater- 
nities. 

Professor Martin leaves his wife, the 
former Eva Jones of Puckett; a son, V. 


Verey S. Martin 


Alabama Has New State 
Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture 
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T. L. Faulkner, 
widely known 
throughout the 
state of Alabama, 
has been named 
to succed the late 
J. C. Cannon, as 
State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agricul- 
ture. The Head Su- 
pervisor’s office is 
located at the State 

T. L. Faulkner Department of 
Education in Montgomery. 

In this capacity he will supervise the 
State Program of Vocational Agriculture, 
which includes Vo-Ag Departments in 
852 High Schools in Alabama. This in- 
volves the training of 30,000 farmers and 
farm boys annually, and serving as State 
Advisor to the 14,000 Alabama FFA 
members and students of Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Faulkner has served as assistant state 
supervisor of vocational agriculture for 
16 years, 9 years of which he was state 


Joins Future Farmer Staff 


E iw Hensley, Vo- 

Ag Teacher 
from Pettus, Texas 
joined The Na- 
tional FUTURE 
FARMER staff as 
Regional Advertis- 
ing Managar on 
March 15. John 
was an FFA mem- 
ber at Karnes City 
Chapter in Texas. 
After high school 
he attended South West Texas State 
Teachers College. While there he was 
President of the Collegiate FFA Chapter 
and majored in Ag Education. John grad- 
uated from college in January, 1952, and 
was retained as an instructor for one 
semester. In June, 1952, he entered the 
Air Force as a cadet and trained as 
a bombardier. He was discharged in 
April, 1956, as a I irst Lieutenant in the 
Air Force Intelligence. oO 


John Hensley 


G. Martin, Jr., of Fort Worth, Texas; 
three daughters, Mrs. B. F. McAvoy, 
Jr., of Orange, Texas, Mrs. Robert W. 
Jones of Meridian, Miss., and Mrs. Don- 
ald Garey of Hobbs, N. M..; a sister, Mrs. 
Chester Jolly of Jackson, Miss.; four 
brothers, Roy L. Martin of Jackson, Ray 
H. Martin of Liberty, Miss.; George D. 
Martin and Woodrow W. Martin of 
Puckett, and 12 grandchildren. 0 


FFA executive secretary. He is a native 
of Lamar County, Alabama. He holds a 
Bachelor of Science degree from Mis- 
sissippi State College and a master’s de- 
gree from A. P. I., Auburn. 


Before coming to Auburn in 1941 as 
an assistant state supervisor, Faulkner 
taught three years in Junior high school, 
served as school superintendent and 
principal, and taught vocational agricul- 
ture. He also published the “Northwest 
Alabamian,” a Fayette County Weekly 
newspaper for two years and has had a 
variety of experiences in Public Relations 
during the past 20 years. 


The State Superintendent of Education 
confirmed Faulkner’s appointment by 
pointing to the appointee’s background 
in vocational agriculture and related 
courses which qualify him to supervise 
the state vo-ag program with experience 
and foresight. He said, “Mr. Faulkner 
has not only had regular college training 
in vo-ag but has had special courses in 
related fields which will enable him to 
advance vocational agriculture in the 
future.” 

Mr. Faulkner, 46, is married and has 
two daughters, Mary Ann, 15, and Diana, 
12. They reside at 650 S. Gay Street in 
Auburn, and are active members of the 
Auburn Church of Christ. They plan to 
move to Montgomery sometime this sum- 
mer. 

The new supervisor brings to his office 
many rich experiences in working with 
farm youth and adult leaders. This will 
help him to conduct a harmonious pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture through- 
out the state of Alabama. | 


News of Future Farmers 
of America 


John L. McCaffrey, Chairman of the 
Board of the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
elected to serve as the 1957 Chairman 
of the Sponsoring Committee for the 
Future Farmers of America Foundation, 
Inc. 0 


On Farm - - - 


(Continued from page 21) 
with the motor running, I believe 
you'll have plenty to do. 


In many ways this is the best part 
of our program. Make the most of it 
and you can be of great service to the 
boy, the family, and the community. 
Neglect it, or do it in a careless way, 
and maybe you'd be happier in some 
other phase of school work. Oo 


About 95 per cent of the cash in- 
come from farming is received by 
about 55 per cent of the farmers, 
notes a new report of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


TP 
im 


GROWING COTTON by V. R. Car- 
dozier, illustrated, pp. 423, published 
by McGraw-Hill. Price, $5.80. 
Growing Cotton is the latest addition 


to the McGraw-Hill Rural Activities 
Series. The chapters included are: De- 
ciding to Grow Cotton; Choosing the 
Variety; Obtaining and Processing Seed; 
Selecting and Preparing Soil; Selecting 
Fertilizers; Using Fertilizers; Planting 
and Spacing; Controlling Weeds; Ir- 
rigating; Controlling Diseases; Control- 
ling Insects; Defoliating; Harvesting; 
Ginning; Classing; Marketing. A list of 
correlated visual aids is provided in the 
appendix. 

This book is well written and well il- 
lustrated. The organization of the book 
lends itself well to the use of good 
teaching procedures. In addition to hav- 
ing chapters divided according to the 
decisions the grower must make and the 
operations he performs in growing cot- 
ton, each chapter is further divided for 
ease of study and comprehension. This 
appears to be a book which will be wel- 
comed by teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in the cotton growing areas. 

V. R. Cardozier is associated with the 
National Cotton Council of America. 

—A.HLK. 


HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE 
GROWERS by J. E. Knott, pp. 248, 
illustrated, published by John Wiley 
and Sons, New York. Price, $3.95. 
This book is divided into the following 

parts: Plant Growing and Planting; Soils 

and Fertilizers; Water; Pest Control; 

Harvesting and Storage; Seed Produc- 

tion; Miscellaneous. ' 

A great amount of information is pre- 
sented in this book about vegetable 
growing in condensed form. Row spac- 
ing deficiency symptoms in vegetables, 
fertilizer rates, insect and disease control, 
weed control, seed treatment, planting 
rates, and irrigation are only a few of the 
specific topics about which information 
has been presented. This is virtually an 
encyclopedia of information for vege- 
table growers. 

The book is spiral bound and contains 
few illustrations. It is a “what” book. 
No pretense is made of explaining the 
“why” for all the information presented. 

The author, James E. Knott, is Profes- 
sor of Vegetable Crops, University of 

is A.HLK. 

PLANNING AND CONDUCTING A 

* PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE FOR 
YOUNG FARMERS by H. N. Hun- 
sicker, pp. 94, illustrated, published 
by U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare as Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 262, Agricultural 
Series No. 67. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 45 cents. 

This bulletin is devoted to the job of 
organizing and conducting young farmer 
programs. It contains chapters_on the 
need for young farmer programs, re- 
sponsibility for developing young farmer 
programs, getting a program started, 
planning the instructional program, con- 
ducting the program, developing farm- 
ing programs, providing group experi- 
ences, and evaluation. 

This bulletin is well written and well 
illustrated. It should be of great interest 
to teachers of vocational agriculture who 
are conducting, or who plan to organize, 
young farmer programs. 


H. N. Hunsicker is a program planning 
specialist in the Vocational Division of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

—A.HLK. 


SOIL CONSERVATION by Stallings, 
pp. 575, illustrated, published by 
Prentice-Hall, New York, New York. 
Price, $8.50. 


Soil Conservation is divided into four 
parts. Part I describes the over-all prob- 
lem of soil erosion; Part II includes the 
story of how soil is eroded and formed, 
and how soil structure is maintained; 
Part III tells about the many soil con- 
servation practices such as water erosion 
control, wind erosion control, mulch 
farming, grassland farming, surface 
water disposal system, and the interre- 
lationship of land, plants, and animals; 
Part IV presents the story of farm and 
watershed planning including land use 
capability and judging, planning the 
farm program, irrigation, drainage, water- 
shed management, and the conservation 
movement. 


This book is well written and contains 
many excellent illustrations. Although 
this appears to have been written for 
adult consumption, certain parts of the 
book should be useful to teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture as supplemental ref- 
erence with their advanced classes as 
well as with adult and young farmer 
classes. The illustration given on plan- 
ning the farm program would seem to 
be especially useful. Lists of additional 
readings are provided at the end of the 
various chapters. 

J. H. Stallings is Research Specialist 
in the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

—A.HLK. 


HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE 
GROWERS by James Edward Knott, 
pp. 238, illustrated, published by John 
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Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. Spiral 

binding. 

This hand book brings together in con- 
cise form much information that relates 
to vegetable production. It includes parts — 
on: Plant Growing and Planting, Soils 
and Fertilizers, Water, Pest Control, Har- 
vesting and Storing, Seed Production, 
and Miscellaneous Information. No dis- 
cussion of varieties is given. Rather, em- 
phasis has been placed upon types of 
information which when used in con- 
junction with local recommendation 
should prove valuable to those interested 
in vegetable production. The book is 
well organized and much information is 
presented in tabular form, which should 
make it quite useable as a reference. 


James Edward Knott is Professor of 
Vegetable Crops, University of California 
at Davis. 

—G.B.J. 


SOIL: USE AND IMPROVEMENT by 
J. H. Stallings, pp. 403, illustrated, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Price 
$4.90. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I presents the historical aspects of 
soil erosion. Part II is concerned with fac- 
tors which should be considered in deal- 
ing with problems of soil erosion. It ex- 
plains the erosion of soil by water and 
wind, the formation and maintenance of 
soil crumbs, the importance of plant 
cover in building and holding the soil, 
and the intricate relationship existing 
among soil, plants, and animals. Part III 
deals with soil conserving practices as 
related to farm management and ef- 
ficiency in production. 

Soil: Use and Improvement is one of 
the Prentice-Hall Vocational Agriculture 
Series. It considers the technical aspects 
of soil erosion, land judging, and land 
uses, yet it is quite readable and is ex- 
cellently illustrated. It should be valuable 
to farmers, teachers of agriculture, high 
school boys, and persons engaged in 
farm service employment. 

J. H. Stallings is Research Specialist, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

—G.B.J. 


A MANUAL ON FARMING PRO- 
GRAMS FOR VOCATIONAL AG- 
RICULTURE, pp. 80, published by 
The State Department of Vocational 
Education, Phoenix, Arizona. Price, 
$1.25. (Supply limited) 


Although this bulletin was prepared 
primarily, for use in Arizona, much of 
the content is appropriate to the needs 
of students and teachers in other states. 
The bulletin is written in four parts as 
follows: The Supervised Farming Pro- 
gram; Planning the Farming Program; 
Keeping and Using Records; Useful 
Information for Planning and Budget- 
ing. Of particular interest to teachers 
would be the lists of efficiency factors 
and approved practices for various crops. 
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Nothing unusual about a picture of four sheep—EXCEPT—these 

happen to be a set of quadruplet orphan ewe lambs of the Columbia 

breed that were raised on a bottle by Cris and Calvin Andrews. 

These brothers belong to the Steamboat Springs, Colorado, Chapter 
of FFA. Their adviser is Mack Jones. 


Although being gradually replaced on the farm by use of electric 2 
and oxyacetylene welding, forge work still plays an important role 4 


S tor te 4 In in many farm mechanic repair job. »{ Missing Vo-Ag Education 
Pictures 4 


One of the unusual features of the Future Farmer exhibits at Ohio i 
State Junior Fair is a contest for FFA photographs. In this picture, : 
F. J. Ruble who is superintendent of the Future Farmer activities 
and Dr. Ralph E. Bender of the Department of Agricultural Education 
look over one of the panels. Each placard shows four photographs 

detailing various aspects of an individual boy's farming program. 


Heavy equipment is used on Mississippi farms for clearing, trench 
silo construction, and land leveling. (Mississippi Vo-Ag Education 
Department Photo) 


All four branches of vocational education in Ohio were among the 

exhibitors at the Ohio State Junior Fair this year. Left to right are 
All-day Vo-Ag students receive farm mechanic instruction in the representatives of the Future Homemakers of America, Distributive 
school shop under direct supervision of Vo-Ag teacher. (Mississippi Education Clubs of America, Vocational Industrial Clubs admiring 
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Vo-Ag Education Department Photo) an Ayrshire heifer which is the property of an Ohio Future Farmer. 
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